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Sell Our Speech Program 
EDITH YOUMANS* 


n our State Speech Association meeting this last spring, we discussed the 4} 
possibilities for making speech a required subject in our high school curric- 
ulum. If we as speech teachers are going to make an impression upon our 

school administrators we are going to have to find a means for more publicity C y 
to sell our speech program. 

Athletics are well organized through various leagues, debate tournaments 
are well planned for various parts of the state, but we have no planned 
program of activities other than the spring district and state festivals which 
are planned for us. 


| 
There are six schools,in the East Kansas League. Each fall the speech : 
and music teachers have a meeting on the same evening as the athletic 1 
coaches and principals. Each group plans its activities for the year. The P 
Principals iron out problems of conflicting dates at a later meeting. Following 
our group meetings we report back to each other over our coffee cups or 
cokes and dessert served by the host school. Each school in the league visits 
two other schools and presents a forty-five minute to an hour assembly 
| program consisting of a one-act play, reading, speeches, music or dance 
! ~ mumbers for variety. The speech teacher plans her own program. We some- 
* times take one group of students to one school and another group to the 
other school to give more students an opportunity to visit. These programs 
are usually given during a period preceding lunch and the visitors stay as 
guests for lunch where facilities allow for it. We rotate our schedule so that 
we do not go to the same school two years in succession. We find that these 
programs are setting up a highly desirable relationship among the schools 

as well as offering an opportunity for many students to appear in public. 


_ A plan similar to this might be worked out in other leagues. How about 6 
it? Let’s sell our speech program. 


* Rosedale High School, Kansas City, Kansas 
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Q ¢ Education and A Course In Speech 


ALLEN CRAFTON* 


ack of education—we might say the inciting forces to education—are 
desires or appetites in man. The desires seem to be of two general kinds: 
one, the taking in of knowledge or mental nourishment because this 
knowledge provides intellectual stimulus and comfort, a pleasant sense of 
well-being, a belief that the acquisition will make individual living more 
civilized and interesting; and two, the acquisition of knowledge as a suste- 
nance which builds energy, power or skills—these to be used by the acquisitor 
for successful action. The first kind of desire is satisfied when the individual’s 
mind and spirit are nourished, and the result is a more or less isolated unit 
known as a scholar. The second kind of appetite is satisfied only when the 
acquisitor has been able to utilize this knowledge in a practical way in his 
social relations. 
Present day college education still seems largely concerned with the 
process of acquiring knowledge. If it rests its case on this theory and practice, 
the goal of education is not defined (unless we accept the notion that simple 
acquisition is the goal) and its function becomes narrowed to the production 
of scholars, when our colleges are not made up of scholars or potential 
scholars. 


Although we vaguely believe or privately confess that education has 
some goal other than acquisition, in most courses which are not specifically 
trade or craft courses, we proceed as though acquisition were the goal. Even 
in this matter of acquisition, we have limited and bounded our students 
categorically, that is, we dictate that the acquisition shall be made through 
book study, lectures, reading assignments, so-called “laboratory experiments,” 
note-taking and written examinations and that the acquisition shall not be 
made through the free choice of the acquisitor, nor through extra-curricular 
or non-academic activities. We have set up as a measure for the quantity 
and quality of knowledge acquired a grading system which is arbitrary, 
inflexible and in large degree meaningless. And in the trade or craft courses 
we try to utilize skills without an understanding of their meanings, or fail 
to apply the acquisition of knowledge to its practical utilization in some ac- 
complishment connected with living. 

Turning from the teacher who provides this education to the student who 
must accept it, think of the muddle we place him in! We give him neither 
reasonable goal nor concept, we limit his material for acquisition to those 
things which he cannot undertake through his own free choice, we prescribe 
his means and tools of acquisition, we treat him as a scholar when he isn’t 
one, we measure his success or failure (in this, his difficult task of gratifying 
a desire) by assigning him, or rather branding him with, one of the five 
letters of the alphabet, the branding being based on our opinion of how he 
has answered a number of questions of our selection. 

We find ourselves, then, members of an administrative and teaching body 


' which still holds archaic and ineffectual concepts of education; which uses 


techniques that are indefensible upon any grounds except that they are 
Probably the only grounds which will work in mass education, which can be 
Successfully applied by the unimaginative teachers who make up our facilities; 
we find ourselves dealing with a crowd of students who, first of all, don’t 


* Head, Department of Speech and Drama, University of Kansas 
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want an acquisitional education very badly (though they would like to learn 4 
a trade which wiil bring them money and security) and, second, when what ©. 


we have to offer as education, and its methods and techniques, seep into 


their consciousness, they are in danger of losing what little interest they have. 

Turning from the general to the specific, our speech staff find ourselves 
members of what we call a “department” within this general teaching group. 
Our work falls largely within the trade or craft category; it is looked upon 
as “utilitarian” by our peers. This utilitarian function justifies our position 
and inclusion in the school, but it places us below the cultural level of the 
humanities departments, while the comparative unimportance of its utility 
does not take rank with the “important” utilitarian functions of the science 
departments. 

Within our departments are segments of work which may be called 
cultural or professional, but I wish to concentrate on one field of work and 
one course: the course which has twice as large an enrollment as all our 
other courses combined, the craft course which can and should find a place ! 
in a liberal education, even in an education which concerns itself largely with 
the personal acquisitions of the individual—the course in fundamentals of 
speech. 

I want to ask if we haven’t adjusted this course to, or fitted it too closely 
into, the pattern of the archaic, goalless acquisition courses? I want to ask 
if we cannot agree upon a more reasonable concept of education? If we can, 
I want to ask if we can devise some plan or techniques for the conduct of 
this course which will make it one of choices of, rather than impositions on, 
the student; which will tend to awaken him mentally; which will give him ¢ 
some sense of gratifying a desire for a means of action or accomplishment in 
his practical world of living? 

In confronting our problem, we should recognize that we must work 
within the pattern of an educational system; that our work must fall in line 
with that of other, diverse departments; that we must organize our work for 
three-times-a-week class meetings, must hold examinations, accept whatever 
student material is given us, turn in grades. We must assume that all of us 
will be able to teach, which is quite an assumption. We must assume that in 
the class are students we can call “average,” below whom are very poor 
students we can’t help much and above are the brilliant ones who don’t need 
much help. We begin, therefore, with an annoying and imperfect situation. 

But we are blessed as well as cursed. We are permitted a large measure 
of teaching freedom. If we can defend any theory we have for the teaching 
of speech, we have administrations and faculties who will give our theory 
a trial. Though we must accept the premise that anyone is entitled to a college 
education, we can fail anyone who doesn’t meet the standards of work our 
department sets up. Most of our staffs can teach or can study and train 
themselves to teach. And lastly, the “average” student has some small appe- 
tite for learning, has a modest interest in life and living and is capable of 
learning to communicate satisfactorily. 

Let’s first look for a more desirable concept of education. I am not pre- 
sumptuous enough to attempt a new definition, but suggest that we start | 
from a definition of Professor Whitehead of Harvard. He says, “Education 
is the acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowledge.” He doesn’t dis- é 

pense with the idea of acquisition, but for him it is not the acquisition of the 
knowledge but the acquisition of the art of its utilization. There must be 
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the acquisition but that is only the beginning. The student, aided by the 


9 


teacher, must utilize the knowledge, must put it to work. 

Now, as we master an art, and through this mastery put it to work, we 
learn some of the attributes of the art. One attribute which is pertinent to 
our specific problem is discernment, judgment, or discrimination. Without 
discrimination, the satisfactory utilization of knowledge is impossible. 
Through discrimination we distinguish between the true and false, the good 
and bad, the effective and non-effective. And when discrimination is estab- 
lished, we have a person who—granted he has acquired knovwledge—begins 
to manifest a civilized, mature conduct. A characteristic of the art should be 
that its mastery is within the student’s capacity or grasp. Our own particular 
art of utilization should be one which he can use or apply. It is through the 
acceptance, by him, that he will be given a confidence which he needs and 
must have. 

We have not stressed the art of utilization, but have adjusted our funda- 
mentals course to, or fitted it into the pattern of, the straight acquisition 
course. Perhaps that is one reason why we are unhappy. Although there is 
something of this concept I have mentioned in our number we have outlined 
and conducted our course largely upon the acquisitional basis. 


We use a textbook and outside readings. In these books are facts. The 
student is asked to learn them and is quizzed upon them. We have explained 
the speech mechanism and he has had to familiarize himself with it. We have 
stressed words that are mispronounced. He has had to know which words 
are mispronounced or it’s just too bad for him. We have told him that good 
organization in speeches is thus and so. He has had to learn the thus’s and 
so’s. We have startled him with the information that there are diacritical 
marks. He has had to memorize these marks. We have told him there are 
basic skills in communication. He has had to recite back to us what those 
basic skills are. We have slapped the magnificent word “empathy” at him. 
And so on and so on. So much acquisition, so little utilization. 

All this is knowledge and it may be useful knowledge. But as we teach 
it, it generally falls into the conventional grooves: book assignments, general- 
izations, imposed facts, theories that never get into practice, and the knowl- 
edge itself is often (1) isolated, without context, (2) a classroom assignment, 
(3) simple acquisition with no goal beyond acquisition, (4) material which 
the student learns about because he will be graded on it, (5) something 
which doesn’t gratify his desire because it is far removed from his real 
though not-very-strong appetite for the capacity to communicate; it is (6) a 
dispensation of knowledge patterned after an assignment in the medieval 
universities; it (7) suggests and promotes a cleavage between the know-all 
teacher and the know-nothing student. 

We are often imposing information which is not satisfying the desire of 
the student, which will not be applied to his everyday life, which is swal- 
lowed (but not digested) by him, and which is finally vomited up on the 
examination paper and he is finished with that, thank God! 


We have a craft and performance course dependent, for its success, upon 
the utilization of knowledge. There must be acquisition, then utilization. 
Questions now begin to arise in respect to this matter of utilization. There is 
the how of the utilization, and the when, and the application. Shall the knowl- 
edge be acquired directly in lectures and reading assignments, or indirectly 
through other means? And when shall the knowledge be acquired? Shall we 
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begin with acquisition and follow it with performance, or shall we have the ¢ 


acquisition grow out of performance? These are not academic questions; they 
are fundamental to our organization of the course. 

There is performance in the course as we teach it, but there is also quite 
a bit of learning which, because of the way we’re handling it, is useless. The 
performance doesn’t get anywhere except to satisfy us, to please our ego 
about what the student should do or say. We are not enough concerned with 
the desire to satisfy the twenty or more young individuals who, we are 
assuming, possess a desire and want to gratify it. 

-We are disgruntled and unhappy and we ascribe different reasons to 
our condition. Perhaps what we’ve been proposing as cures are only temporary 
pain killers because we’ve been looking at symptoms and not at the source 
of the trouble. Perhaps our viewpoint has something to do with our rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction. 

Let’s consider viewpoint for a moment. Hasn’t our viewpoint often been 
focused on administrators and regulations? When not, haven’t we been looking 
too much at ourselves: at our standing, our cooperation, our record, our 
department? Oughtn’t we make an about face and look at the student? 

If we take this viewpoint, we should see that the student shares with 
other human beings the wish, if not the will, to be able to communicate; to 
express himself orally, to influence others through his speech. More than 
many educational appetites, this one is bound up with his life and living. 
The utilization of the necessary knowledge becomes both a weapon of 
defense and offense in his job of living. We should accept the fact that he is 


capable of utilization of speech. Perhaps we should start with him, not with ¢ 


regulations or texts or something of our own devising. 

Even though we may grant that education is based on an appetite which 
is satisfied when the student has acquired the art of the utilization of knowl- 
edge, even though we may accept that we should begin the work in this 
course from the student’s standpoint, not ours, we still have all the practical 
questions waiting for our answers. How shall we begin and proceed to conduct 
this course? We have often followed the sequence—knowledge, then experi- 
ence or performance, then analysis or criticism; that is, a textbook assign- 
ment, a speech assignment, a period of comment. In the light of what we’ve 
been saying, is this sequence the best? Or would a better one be: experience, 
then analysis, and from these the acquisition of a bit of knowledge; that is, 
hearing a speech, criticizing it, conclusions about it, conclusions which lead 
to generalizations and to knowledge which may have a wide, practical appli- 
cation? Or is there some better way of conducting the course, some better 
sequence? 

I do not have the answers to these specific questions. I am convinced that 
we should have a better understanding of why people want education, 4 
clearer concept of educational procedure, and from these we should make an 
application to our specific problem of the teaching of speech. 

May we, in conclusion; make such an application, not as something to 
be followed concretely, but only as a general idea growing out of what has 
been said? This form of procedure stems from the idea that we might begin 
with the listener and take him where he wants to go, and assumes that the 
speech course should evolve out of a natural, realistic situation, should fit 
a need, and should not be forced or patched on anybody. 

The class work, then, shall proceed from the informal to the formal, 
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r from the simple to the complex, from the natural, unorganized to the arti- 


ficial or contrived forms. 

At the first class period a subject for conversation is decided: upon by 
class and teacher: travel, vacation, places, the weather. Each student is to 
think about this general subject and arrange some ideas which (1) are 
interesting to him and which (2) will elicit thoughts and responses from 
listeners. 

At the second meeting, the class may be divided into three groups. There 
is no “problem,” no chairman; it is assumed that several people in each 
group will engage in fifteen minutes conversation on, say, vacation. Of 
course, the teacher cannot be absent or asleep. He listens, he puts in a word 
to this group or that. 

In such a class period it is probable that the students will learn (perhaps 
with suggestions from the teacher) things about their own ability or lack of 
ability to communicate such as (1) conversational communication must affect 
the listeners, drawing them into the conversation, (2) that one side of talk is 
listening, that communication means inter-communication, (3) that questions 
will arise such as: What makes an interesting conversation? Who was a good 
communicator? Who wasn’t? Why wasn’t he? 

This class period may be quite satisfactory or very unsatisfactory and 
has to be repeated. Perhaps the teacher will want to say a few helpful things 
about this inter-communication which is conversation. Perhaps one student 
will object to this general topic which, he says, “Gets nowhere,” and will 
declare that if they had something they could really discuss, a subject with 
two sides to it, then something interesting could happen. (This gives the 
teacher a good opportunity for a short dissertation on inter-communication.) 


Working Wonders 
with Words 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 
By WILFRED WOMERSLEY, L.T.C.L. 


NEW! — MEETING A LONG LEFT NEED. Students, teachers, drama 
coaches, discussion leaders will value this simple, non-technical hand- 
book on speech production, use of the voice, preparation of speeches, 
platform conduct, debating, radio and discussion techniques. Useful 
examples of vital speech and melodious writing. $3.50 


Send for complete list of speech texts and references. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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A “problem” for discussion is decided upon by the students. The class 


communication. So, from this the discussion can become more formal and 
selective with three students handling one side of a (1) question, (2) exposition, 
(3) impression and three other students another. The student is following a 
natural evolution in his speaking. Now, he is marshalling facts, he is be- 
coming selective, he is learning to evaluate, he is organizing and coordinating 
his thinking because he has found out he has to. 

For a time points are selected, prepared, presented; perhaps we have 
three presenters against the rest of the class who challenge or raise questions. 
The idea of communication has progressed from general conversation to semi- 
formal discussion. 

So the idea of natural, organized speech may be changed, expanded, 
limited until we reach (1) the informal and (2) the formal “speech” in which 
one speaker does all the communicating with the rest of the class taking the 
part of listeners. This evolution can come about easily and progressively if 
the teacher is alert and follows his objective. Some student may say, “I don’t 
have time enough to tell what I have to tell,” and the teacher replies, “All 
right, at next class you will have four minutes to explain, demonstrate, or 
convince us of this,” and at next class meeting the student “makes a speech” 
of explanation. 

This is only a suggestion of one approach and procedure. There may be 
far better ones. It takes into account the student’s original situation and 
circumstance, and his desires; it moves from the simple to the complex; it 
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grows from gencral conversation to group discussion and to specific forms of *¥,, 


should give the student a gradual, growing confidence and there should be ( 
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no occasion for dealing with the problem of stage fright; it stresses applica- 
tion; it would inevitably develop in the student a sense of selection and dis- 
crimination; of course, it could never follow a prescribed syllabus and would 
demand of the teacher an alertness, sensitiveness, understanding, and an 
ability to follow the evolution of the student’s communicative facilities and 
to direct their development. 

Does someone have a more perfect or practicable way of utilizing some 
of these theories in the classroom situation? 


Kansas State Players 


Flood Recreation Program 
RUTHE HETZLER 


\\mphe show must go on” was demonstrated the hard way by the Kansas 
State Players of Kansas State College in Manhattan. 

Manhattan, Kansas, along with other Kansas and Missouri towns 
and cities along the Missouri River Valley, experienced the worst flood 
in its history in the middle of July. Approximately 4500 people were evac- 
uated from their east Manhattan homes and housed on the college campus 
and in private homes which were above the flood waters. The college gym- 
nasium, Field House, Football stadiums, a sorority house, and even class 
rooms were made into temporary living quarters for 1800 evacuees. The 
Red Cross, National Guard, military personnel and volunteer workers took 
over. 

To furnish entertainment for these people during the disaster, the City 
Recreation Commission, along with some college organizations, set up a free 
recreational program. The Kansas State Players, directed by Prof. Earl G. 
Hoover, joined in the program and presented a “rehearsal performance” of 
“The Silver Whistle,” the play they were producing for summer school 
students. 

Despite the very busy schedules of the cast and crew members, who 
were active in flood relief work, the Players finished building the stage set 
and held a few rehearsals during the disaster so that the show might be 
ready at the scheduled time. 

The rehearsal performance, given three days before the scheduled pro- 
duction date, was designed to give the audience a look behind the scenes of 
a college drama production. As the audience arrived, the curtains were 
open. Crew members, some in make-up for their rcles in the play, were on 
and off the stage putting up the set, adjusting the lights, placing props, and 
generally readying the stage for the show. 

When the stage was set, Director Hoover called all cast members on 
Stage, with the curtain still open, for a last minute “pep talk.” A narrator 
told the audience what was happening, explaining the jobs of various pro- 
duction staff members, and certain drama techniques. And the show was on. 

The plot of “The Silver Whistle” was immaterial that night, the point 
of the evening being to give the audience an idea of what happens for weeks 
before they see the finished production from their $.75 reserved seats. 

As the actors went through their stage business, the director interrupted, 
8ave a different interpretation or explained a detail of business. The perform- 
ance was just a rehearsal, with no bones about being a polished production. 


sidering the great amount of time each Player had put into flood relief work. 
Pictures were taken by Gene Guerrant, a local photographer, for use in a 


Manhattan Flood Picture Book. 


The regular performance was to be presented on the following Friday 
night, again for no admission charge. Manhattan merchants who had loaned 
.props charged no rental fee. Dramatics Play Service refunded half of the 
royalty fee. Crew members worked without wages. But because of the large 
number of people housed on the campus, the college president, James A. 
McCain, placed a 9 o’clock curfew on‘the campus. This meant that rehearsals 
could not be held after 8:30 and the performance couldn’t be given in the 
evening. 

The director gave the cast a chance to decide if they wanted to go ahead 
and present the play on Sunday afternoon, or if they wanted to forget all 
about it (which would have been the answer to their prayers since they 
didn’t know their lines in the 3rd Act.) Like the troupers they are, the Players 
voted to present the play on Sunday at no admission charge. A very gratifying 
number of people were there to applaud the show. It was good! 


The Kansas State Players had suffered a loss financially, but not 
spiritually. 


Frequent prompting, the presence of play books in the actors’ hands, q@ | ¢- 
some unpainted scenery, and repeating of scenes was understandable, con- @ wy 


Speech News In Kansas_ 
Commissioner A. E. Thomas has “You and 


stated that the High School Activities 
Association, in conjunction with se- 


lected colleges and universities, has At Your Speeches” 


lanned the following High School 


h and Drama Institutes: 
By E. C. BUEHLER 
Oct. 6—University of Kansas ee 
Oct. 19—Dodge City Junior College A Text dealing with the basic 
Oct. 20—Fort Hays State College Problems of Speech Making. 
Oct. 27—University of Wichita A Stimulating Guide—-special- 
This th j nasi in ly suited for classes where main 
year the major emphasis wi — . 
be on debate, extempore speaking, emphasis is upon practice in 
and drama. making short informal talks. 
Revised 1950 Edition 
LaAccording to plans made at last 
spring’s meeting of the Kansas Speech 266 Pages Price $3.00 
Teachers Association, all speech 20% Discount to High Schoo's and 
teachers in the state will meet at Sa- Colt 
lina when the Kansas State Teachers — 
Association holds its sectional meeting The Allen Press 
there. Our annual spring meeting will 
be held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, in con- LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
junction with the Central States 


h Association Conference.” 
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Three Act Plays 
One Act Plays 


Children’s Plays 
Pageants 
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Humorous Readings 
Dramatic Readings 
Orations 
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Pianologues 
Action Songs 
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Minstrel Material 
Stunts and Novelties 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


_ New Departmental Radio Studios: 
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New Courses in Radio: 


INTRODUCTION TO RADIO 

RADIO SPEAKING 

RADIO ACTING 

RADIO PRODUCTION 

RADIO SCRIPT WRITING 

PRACTICE IN PRODUCTION AND ACTING 


The Department offers forty undergraduate and graduate courses 


in Public Speaking, Radio, Speech Correction, Theater, and General 


Speech Education. 
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